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but these were exceptional rather than normal, and the need for
reform usually produced reformers.
It was only during the nineteenth century, when war ceased to
be a gentlemanly pursuit conducted by gentlemen, and became a
struggle for vital national interests conducted by highly trained
experts, that its demands began to outrun the capacity of the British
officer to cope with them. Fortunately he was still the beneficiary
of a variegated experience, which put him in a good position to
check and correct doctrines born of European campaigns and
elaborated by men who had themselves seen little or no fighting.
The obverse of this advantage was that in the minor Imperial wars
under Queen Victoria the officer could make with impunity mis-
takes for which a more formidable or alert enemy, such as the
Boers or a European adversary, would exact a disastrous retribution.
This of course meant that the best methods of dealing with these
enemies had to be learned anew. Deeper theoretical peace-time
study, if well directed, might have enabled him to shorten this
re-education; ill-directed, as such study divorced from or neglectful
of experience so often is, it would "only have lengthened it by giving
him more to unlearn. Professionals, -like amateurs, have faults to
which they are peculiarly liable,- and the term professionalism is not
synonymous with expertmess or even necessarily with competency.
The Boer War first showed up the limitations of our part-time
gentleman officer, with his lack of professional knowledge, his
amateurish outlook on war, and his surprising failures, even.in
matters such as horsemastership and eye for country, in which his
sporting and country tastes might have been expected to make him
expert. The fact that the war was, like all our nineteenth century
wars, in the end won did not excuse its inordinate length and high
cost in the eyes of the country, which failed fully to appreciate the
peculiar difficulties with which we were faced. The deficiencies of
our officers were generally held to be mainly to blame, and the epoch
between the end of the Boer War and the opening of the first World
War was one of intensive study and education on their part. This
bore admirable fruit and in the early campaigns of the 1914-18
war our regimental leadership was better than that displayed by
the more highly reputed armies of Germany and France. With the
great increase of our forces, on the same pattern, indeed, as in our
earlier great wars but on a much larger scale, that advantage could
not be fully maintained; but though the advent of trench warfare
somewhat reduced the demands orl leadership our war time officers,
the bulk of them corne from social classes which had been little drawn
on in peace-time, proved on the whole fully adequate for their task,
as was shown by the final Allied victory in the west, in which
British troops played the predominant part, and by our successful
campaigns in the Middle East.